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THE CARE OF CHILDREN IN THE HOME 

By LAURA COLE 
Los Angeles, California 

The care of children in the home is a tremendous subject for it 
could include the fundamental work of almost every branch of study 
pertaining to childhood. 

Many books have been written on health and the considerations 
which make it perfect: fresh air, food, sleep, exercise, rest, habits, 
discipline, education, etc; it is, perhaps, the foundation for a life time, 
for without it life loses its fascination, and yet one must live on. It 
certainly becomes the duty of prospective parents to give to their 
offspring as perfect a constitution as possible, but a sound mind is not 
the invariable result of a perfect body. Fortunately we live in a day 
when any defect with which a child is born may be partially or wholly 
overcome. There are so many marvelous physical corrections made 
that it would seem no defect could be too great to overcome, and many 
times it becomes the duty of the nurse to enlighten the parent as to such 
possible help. A small abnormity may be corrected under early and 
capable supervision, but when this is neglected, a child must suffer 
through life. Also, many mental short-comings or even feeble-minded- 
ness may be so directed that the deficient child of today may be able 
to grow up into a self-supporting, honorable citizen; whereas, here- 
tofore, that same child has been either a care and a source of heart- 
ache to his family, or has become one of the many incompetents the 
state is obliged to support. Even our prisons are filled with many 
victims whose crime was committed through lack of physical develop- 
ment or moral discipline in childhood. 

If a nurse is called to care for a child or children in the home she 
may, or may not, have much wrong training to overcome. If fortunate, 
she may simply have to pick up the thread and carry on a good work. 
Personally, I do not believe a nurse should feel privileged to accept 
the care of children unless she is sincerely fond of them, for there 
are trying times when, without love in her heart, she may be most 
unjust. 

First, study your child, his diet, his habits, his temperament, and 
discover what stage his development has reached, then you are more 
nearly ready to begin your duty. Diet, regular habits, including 
bowels, baths, care of the teeth, hair, nails and sleep, are all to be given 
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most careful supervision. Food, well cooked, especially cereals and 
vegetables, will prevent many of the frequent upsets among young 
children. I find that the majority of mothers have been properly 
impressed with the necessity of cooking cereals for several hours, while 
they regularly serve vegetables greatly undercooked. Many a mother 
has difficulty in getting her children to eat green vegetables. If she 
would exactly double the time she usually allows for cooking her vege- 
tables, she would find her children asking for a second helping, and 
these, more than any other one article of food, help regulate the bowels. 
It is useless to mention the necessity of keeping the body clean in 
every detail, unless, perhaps, a greater stress be laid upon the impor- 
tance of keeping the teeth scrupulously clean from the time there is one 
to clean. Plenty of oxygen and plenty of water will answer for the 
internal bath. A refreshing night's sleep in an abundance of fresh 
air is sure to bring smiles with the awakening, and smiles are most 
often a child's barometer, a sign of good digestion and a normal 
condition. 

I find that children, young and old, respond to a cheery "Good 
Morning," and this, followed by some suggestion of the day's work or 
play, stimulates an interest in the right direction. I know one small 
girl who many times starts her day with a "Good Morning Song" 
and it is truly contagious. Her younger sisters almost invariably 
follow her good example. I have noticed, many times, that the happy 
beginning continues throughout the entire day or, on the contrary, 
when an unfortunate discord introduces the morning, it is not entirely 
overcome before bed time. It would seem to behoove us to make a 
special effort to insure a good beginning. 

Children like nursery rhymes, repeated or sung, and will many 
times respond to a suggestion through rhyme with a smile and a bound, 
when a simple demand that they do thus and thus, brings, "I don't 
want to," or "Wait a minute." For instance, young children love, 
"The Sandman is knocking at your door and he is begging to go to 
bed. Poor old Sandman! Come, let's tuck him in and give him a 
grand surprise," or "Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, and 
Nod is a little head," suggests sleepy time, and does not exactly say, 
"bed," which some children fight. Avoid negative answers, if you 
can possibly manage it, for they increase with repetition. 

If a child seems slow about learning to do for himself, this sugges- 
tion may bring forth a great effort. For instance, a child who should 
button his own shoes, but refuses to make any seeming effort, will 
struggle over a button until he is red in the face if he covets a blue 
buttonhook which is to be his with success. In this instance, he is 
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not only learning to do for himself, but he has learned that which is, 
perhaps, even more valuable, the result of honest effort. Work and 
its legitimate reward bring with it great satisfaction and real pleasure. 

Another child may never remember to perform the small duties 
assigned him. You may talk, remind, suggest or even threaten 
punishment, but he always "forgets." Then it is quite time he had 
something to help him "remember." By observance, you will have 
discovered that he has a perfectly good memory when it comes to 
some promised pleasure the day has to bring forth. Do not threaten 
to do thus and thus unless you intend carrying it out. What ever 
you do, impress upon his mind the fact that you mean what you say 
the first time you say it. To continually threaten punishment or a 
denial of some pleasure and not give it, will teach him to doubt your 
word. He soon learns that you do not mean what you say, which is 
no more than a falsehood. You are really encouraging him to lie by 
setting him a very good example. When you tell a child to do a thing, 
speak but once, seldom twice, and expect obedience. If tasks, per- 
sonal or otherwise, are in question and the child cannot seem to en- 
joy what you choose to set aside for him, insist that it be done as a 
matter of course and without constant prompting. If he remembers 
play time, why should he not remember work time? 

When there is more than one child, competition is most helpful 
if it is not overdone. When there is a tendency to drag through the 
preparation for breakfast, a reward of merit for the most prompt will 
often help. You do not want to demand obedience and submission, 
but rather to win a child's affection and cooperation. If he knows 
that work comes before pleasure and that without work there is no 
pleasure, he soon wishes to earn the pleasure. The more difficult the 
work accomplished, the greater the satisfaction, all through life, and 
so many times real work becomes play for it brings with it joy and 
pleasure, perhaps indirectly love and faith, too. 

I believe Dr. Cabot completes the circle of a day, or a life time, 
thus: "Work, play, love, worship, and not one can we afford to leave 
undirected." 

You will find that most children have their "longs" and their 
"shorts." Praise the one, but be careful not to expect too much from 
the child who is "short." Even with many "shorts" there is always 
much to praise or encourage, but you must not do so unless you see a 
child deserves it either through achievement, or an effort toward it. 
Without this discrimination, children are taught to expect praise for 
everything and think themselves quite superior objects. Set them a 
living example by admiring good qualities in other children and teach 
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them to admit when they are defeated or excelled. If one child listens 
to the praise of a comrade's work or play, he makes a greater effort to 
do well himself. 

Surely the greatest help you can give to a child is to make him 
independent. Whenever you have an opportunity, allow him to 
carry out his own idea, even though you know it to be incapable of 
best results, for experience is our great teacher, and a child seldom 
forgets the lessons learned through his own mistakes. 

I have found it wise not to make a correction, more than is ab- 
solutely necessary, before an audience. In the first place, children 
do not give you their undivided attention when others are present, 
and in the second place, it is fair to remember that children are just 
as much separate human beings as their seniors, and they may resent 
too sharp a criticism in public. We should recognize these little 
people as reasonable and developing individuals and work with that 
in view. Every child may be appealed to through a slightly different 
approach, so it becomes the nurse's duty to learn the best way to win 
her charge. Try not to expect all children to work alike. There are 
many roads to the same goal and if you wish to encourage individual 
ideas you must allow a child to choose his own. Many a charming 
little personality has been ruined by a too exacting care-taker. 

Many times it proves a wonderful comfort to a child to feel a firm 
hand or master. I remember one nervous, restless child, a boy of 
about seven years, who had tried his mother beyond endurance the 
entire morning. He was unhappy, everyone was unhappy, but the 
child could not get away from himself and there seemed no mind 
stronger than his own to help him. When the father entered the 
room he stood the boy's nonsense for a minute, and then said to him 
in a sharp, firm voice, "Sit down, Son." The boy dropped into a 
chair as though he had been shot. "Not one more word from you 
until dinner." The child knew he dared not disobey his father, so 
quieted down and almost went to sleep. What a blessed comfort to 
be told what to do and know there is no alternative. 

We all know that children have to be corrected and sometimes 
punished, but I prefer thinking of children as having to be directed 
and insist upon their punishing themselves. It takes more time and 
diplomacy, but it is quite worth while. Children should be made to 
realize that a law broken brings its own punishment, just as a law kept 
brings its own reward. Whatever you do, do not punish too often. 
Children get used to it and sometimes expect it, when it is quite time 
to stop. I have watched children who have been punished regularly 
and have heard mothers say, "My child has to be punished just so 
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often." I am sincerely sorry for that child. Instead of this attitude, 
say no word aloud, but watch for your opportunity. Gain the child's 
interest, show him that you enjoy him and love him and want to help 
him with his difficulty, and be careful to watch his attitude toward 
you. He is surprised and many times hardly knows how to accept 
your thoughtful help. 

Why are mothers and nurses invented unless as helpmates to their 
children? But how can a mother or nurse expect the children's con- 
fidence unless she takes the pains to win it? A parent with his child's 
confidence holds the key which unlocks his secret chest and you want 
that key always. It is amazing that so many children should be al- 
lowed to grow into manhood and womanhood with no knowledge 
except that which has been rudely, if not vulgarly, obtained regarding 
that most sacred question, the origin of human life. Through the 
lack of this explanation many a life has been shipwrecked. It is 
undeniably a crime to allow this most intimate knowledge to come to 
children from their young companions. Do not allow it to be so, and 
remember every child should be privileged to gain this sweet truth 
from his own dear mother or parent. This question of the origin of 
life is bound to come to every normal thinking child, but it seems very 
difficult for some parents to meet it. However, that duty is there to 
be met and only in the absence of parents should a nurse accept the 
responsibility of such an enlightenment. 

Teach children that their bodies are a sacred trust, given them to 
protect and to keep pure and clean and that their entire future depends 
greatly upon how well they guard this trust. Every little body is a 
temple for the soul to live in and becomes just as great as its own 
mind directs. Children love the great and wonderful out-of-doors, 
and are greatly influenced by all they find there. The birds, the 
bees, the trees and the streams sing sweet stories to them and a very 
precious side of their delicate little natures is appealed to through 
these natural sources. In truth, children, music, birds and flowers 
belong together and the greatest lessons in life may be taught through 
them. 

One must be careful not to discourage imagination, but at the 
same time, should it reach the stage when it appears as an untruth, do 
not fail to let the child know that you know it is a make-believe story. 
Many times a child is punished for a falsehood when a little careful 
investigation will guide you to judge more broadly. Your child or 
charge is not quite away from make-believe land and needs a little 
special guidance for a few months. He is more or less at sea but does 
not know it, so will accept your explanation when you tell him that 
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he is getting too old to tell these tales as though they were true. It 
is at this period that he directs his thoughts in a degree toward the 
question of his origin. If you are quite natural in your talks concerning 
these more serious problems, you will find that your child is likewise, 
and why should he not be? Strive to be his comrade and he will think 
as you would have him. 

I have not touched upon religious faith, for I do not think this is 
a question for a nurse to interfere with, but we will trust each mother 
has her own sweet way in which to teach her children as she would 
have them taught. 

Preparedness for life is what parents should strive to give their 
children and the responsibility of this undertaking is not small, but 
a physical and mental strength, disciplined and developed through 
work, play, love and worship should result in a life worth while. 



We have just learned that Elizabeth Mitchell and Garfield Mac Kay 
both graduates of the Newport Hospital School for Nurses, have been 
decorated with a medal of honor by the French minister in Roumania, 
for work in the recent epidemics. These two nurses have been work- 
ing in Roumania for over a year, and have suffered and endured much. 
They were sent to Roumania with one of Dr. Carel's assistants. Pre- 
vious to that, they worked with Dr. Carel for a year in Compeigne, 
France. 



